hostile to the Empire. This is not the place to ex-
amine these academic quarrels too minutely, and I
will glance only at the principal ones which the gov-
ernment took more especially to heart.

Defeated in their political hopes by the Coup
d'Etat, the representatives of the old political
parties in the Institute determined to take their
revenge. The first warning of this kind which the
government of the Prince-President received was
given even before "the 2nd of December," by the
choice of Montalembert to succeed to the seat in the
French Academy made vacant by the death of the
historian Droz. Montalembert had not refused the
government's support at this election. Quite the
contrary; he came forward as the official candidate.
But, nevertheless, his election was significant, for it
meant, as the Emperor well expressed it in a private
conversation at that moment, "the defence of tem-
poral power and religious liberty," and it even gave
rise to a slight dispute with the Elysee, the Presi-
dent hesitating to give his consent that Montalem-
bert's reception discourse at the Academy be
printed in the exact terms in which he had delivered
it. Though Prince Louis Napoleon and this cele-
brated liberal did not always agree in the field of
politics, they often met in a friendly way on other
and less slippery grounds.

At the same time, there was another squabble with
the government concerning the choice of the per-
manent secretaries of some of the sections of the In-
stitute. The Academy of Fine Arts dared not nom-
inate M. Vitet, the distinguished art critic, who was
known to be a sworn enemy of the Empire, but chose
in his stead the musician Halevy. This action leav-
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